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Mr. Pope's Description of Bristol and Bristol Hot Wells, in 
a Letter addressed to Mrs. Martha Blount. 


[Extracted from the New Edition of his Works.] 


FTER an apology for not writing earlier, Pope says, * I 
must now give you some account of this place. I rise 
at seven, drink at the well at eight, breaktast at nine, dine at 
two, go to bed at ten, or sooner. I find the water very cold on 
my stomach, and have no comfort but in the asses’ milk I drink 
constantly with it, according to Dr. Mead’s order. The three 
days I was at Mr. Allen’s, I went for two or three hours to Bath 
two days, but saw no public place, nor any person but the 
four or five I writ you word of. It grieved me to miss twice of 
Lady Cox in that time. I had aline from Mr. Slingsby Bethel, 
to acquaint me his brother was well; and I will write to him 
from hence, as soon as I can give him a physical account of 
myself. 

“ Thardly knew what I undertook when I said I would give 
you some account of this place. Nothing can do it but a pic- 
ture, it is so unlike any scene you ever saw. But I'll begin at 
least, and reserve the rest ’till my next letter. From Bath you 
go along the river, or its side, the road lying generally in sight 
of it: on each bank are steep rising hills, clothed with wood 
at top, and sloping toward the stream in green meadows, inter- 
mixed with white houses, mills, and bridges; this for seven or 
eight miles: then you come in sight of Bristol (the river wind- 
ing at the bottom of steeper banks to the town), where you see 
twenty odd pyramids smoking over the town (which are glass« 
houses), and « yast extent of houses, red and white. You come 
first to Old Wells, and over a bridge built on both sides, like 
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Loudon Bridge, and as much crowded with a strange mixture 
of seamen, women, ehildren, leaded horses, asses, and sledges 
with goods, dragging along together, without posts to separate 
them. From thence you come toa key along the old wall, 
with houses on both sides, and, in the middle of the street, as 
far as you can see, bhundreds of ships, their masts as thick as 
they can stand by ove another, .which is the oddest and most 
surprising sightimaginable.- This street is fuller of them than 
the Thames from London Bridge to Deptford, and at certain 
tines only the water rises to carry them out; so that, at other 
times, a. long strect full of ships in the middle, and houses on 
both sides, looks like a dream. 

“ Passing still along by the river, you come to a rocky way 
on one side, overlooking green bills on the other: on that rocky 
way rise several white houses, and over them red rocks, and, 
as you go farther, more rocks above rocks, mixed with green 
bushes, aud of different coloured stone. This, at.a mile’s end, 
terminates in the house of the Hot Well, whereabouts lie se- 
veral pretty lodging-houses, open to the river, with walks of 
trees. When you have seen the hills secm to shut upon you, 
and tostop any farther way, you go into the house, and look- 
ing out at the back-door, a vast rock of an hundred feet. high, 
of red, white, green, blue, and yellowish marbles, all blotched 
and varicuated, strikes you quite in the face; and turning on 
the jefi, there opens the river at a vast depth below, winding in 
aud out, and accompanied on both sides with a continued range 
of rocks up to the clouds, of an hundred colours, one behind 
another, and so to the end of the prospect, quite to the sea. 
But the sea nor the Severn you do notsee: the rocks and river 
fill the eye, and terminate the view, much like the broken scenes 
bebind cne anotber in a play-house.. From the room where I 
write, | see the tide rising, and filling all the bottom between 
these scenes of rocks; on the sides of which, on one hand, 
are buildings, some white, some red, every where up and down 
like the steepest side of Richmond to the Thames, mixed with 
trees and shrubs, but much wilder; and huge shaggy marbles, 
some in points, some in caverns, hanging all over and under 
them in a thousand shapes. I have po more room, but to give 
Lady Gerard my hearty services, and to wish you would see, 
next summer or spring, what [am sure would charm you, and 
friglit most other ladies.” 

In the next letter, Mr. Pope adds: “ Upon the top of those 
high rocks by the hot well, which L have described to you, 
there runs on one side a Jarge down of fine turf, for about three 
miles. Itlooks too frightful to approach the brink, and look 
down upon the river ; bat in many parts of this down, the val- 
lies descend gently, and you see all along the windings of the 
stream, and the opening of the rocks, which turn and close in 
upon 
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upon you from space to space, for several miles on toward 
the sea. There is first near Bristol a little village upon this 
down, called Clifton, where are very pretty loc ging-houses, 
overlooking all the woody hills ; and steep clilfs and very green 
valleys within half a mile of the wells; where in the summer 
it must be delicious walking and riding, for the plain extends 
one Way many miles; particularly, there isa tower that stands 
close at the edge of the highest rock, and sees the stream turn 
quite round it; and all the banks‘one way are wooded, ia a gen- 
tle slope for near aimile high, quite green; the other bank, all 
inaccessible rock, of an hundred colours and odd shapes, some 
hundred feet perpendicular. 

“ [ am told that one may ride ten miles farther on an even 
turf, on a ridge that ou one side views the xiver Severn, and 
the banks steeper and steeper quite to the open sea; and, on 
the other side, a vast woody vale as faras the eye can stretch; 
and all before you, the opposite coast of Wales beyond the Se- 
vern again. But this 1 bave not been able to see; nor would 
one but in better weather, when one may dine, or lie there, or 
cross a narrow part of the stream to the nearest point in Wales, 
where Mr. Allen and Mr. Hooke last summer lay some nights 
in the cleanest and best cottage iy the world, with excellent 
provisions, under a hill on the margin of the Severn. Let him 
describe it to you; and pray tell him we are wuch in fear for 
his health, not having had a line since he left us. 

“ The city of Bristol itself is very unpleasant, and no civi- 
lized company in it: only the coliector of the customs would 
have brought me acquainted with merchants, of whom [ hear 
no great character. ‘The streets are as crowded as London ; 
bat the best image I can give you of it is, ‘tis as if Wapping 
and Southwark were ten times as big, or ai their people ran 
into London. Nothing is fine in it but the square, which is 
Jarger than Grosvenor-square, and well builded, with a very 
fine brass statue in the middle of King William on horseback ; 
and the key, which is full of ships, and goes round half the 
square. ‘The College Green is pretty, and (like the square) set 
with trees, with a very fine old cross of Gothic curious work 
in the middle, but spoile d with the folly of new gilding it, that 
takes. away all the venerable antiquity. There is a cathedral, 
very neat, and nineteen parish churches. 

“ Once more my services to Lady Gerard. I write scarce 
to any body, therefore pray tell any body you judge deserves 
it, that [ enquire of, and remember myself tothem. I shall be 
at Bath soon ; and if Dr. Mead approves of what [asked him 
of the Bath water mixed, L’ll not return to Bristol, otherwise L 
fear | must: for indeed my complaint seems ouly intermitted, 
while I take larger quantities than [ used of water, and no 
wine ; and it must require time to know, whether [ might not 
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just as well do so at home? Not but that [am satisfied the wa- 
ter at the well is very different from what it is any where else; 
for it is full as warm as new milk from the cow ; but there is 
no living at the wells without more conveniences in the win- 
ter.” 





THE LETTER-BOX, 
No. 7. 


To tHe Epitor. 
Sir, 

flees following curious circumstance actually occurred last 

autumn, at the Land’s-end, in Cornwall: A gentleman 
who, for several months, had been almost a cripple in the 
rheumatism, was prevailed on to join a party in an excursion to 
this romantic spot. Curiosity led him to the tremendous pre- 
cipice, over which the horse of a major in the army had, some 
time before, fallen ; and as he was gazing on the terrific chasm, 
a young lady called to him, for God’s sake, to take care of him- 
seif. Her voice had all the effects of electricity ¢ and being 
awakened to the danger of his situation, he staggered back- 
wards in a state of momentary insensibility ; re from that’ 
period to the time of writing this letter, he has been perfectly 
free from every symptom of the rheumatism whatever. The 
following sonnet was presented to the lady on the occasion :— 


Since no vain passion wakes my bumble muse, 
No kindling flame my peaceful! bosom fires, 

Let not, sweet nymph, thy lily-hand refuse 
The simple song which gratitude inspires. 


Long by a thousand torturing pangs assay’d, 
In vain on hope, a mournful glance I cast ; 
In vain thro’ summer’s fairy scenes I stray’d, 
"Till thou, fair Anna, broughv'st relief at last. 


Bless’d be the pow’r that doom’d my feet to tread, 
Where many a crag the horrid guiph o’erhangs, 
When thy sweet warning voice (by Heav’n decreed) 

Sooth’d, with seraphic cadence, all my pangs. 
Thus should’st thou e’er the gloom of sorrow see, 
Oh, may some sitnangill solace thee 


X. 





Mr. Epiror, 

Permit me to drop into your letter-box a few sublime extracts 
from the journal of a young rural bard, 

«© Monday— 
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“ Monday—Left my couch this morning, at four o’clock, to 
behold the glorious orb of day begin his splendid career. 
Culled some dewy flowrets to present to my Leonore: 


“ T have snatch’d these sweet blooms from the meadow away, 
To wither and die ere the close of the day, 
And Leonore now tho’ so chearful and gay, 
Will soon be Bee Atlewk adds sti Cboeeles 


Oh! descend, sweet inspiration, and aid thy supplicating vo- 
tary !—’Tis even so! thou comest— 


* Will soon (lovely rose) be as faded as they !” 


Remember to write an elegy on my Cousin Deborah’s tame 
magpie. 

“ Tuesday—Took a solitary walk by the side of a meander- 
ing river; and, in the depth of a solemn reverie, followed a 
bubble a great way down the stream, ’till coming to a cascade 
it burst. What an elegant subject for a sonnet or an ode!! 


Thus lost in folly’s fatal dream, 
We hurry down the swift-wing’d stream 
Of ever-fleeting time ; 


Time !—sublime, crime, prime, chime, clime, &c. vide Dicti- 
onary of Rhymes. On my way home I saw a pig hung in a 
gate, and a wicked village-boy threshing him most unmerci- 
ully. N.B. Write an ode on cruelty; and as the unfortu- 
nate pig was confined there, introduce the subject of slavery ; 
contrast it with British liberty ; and then add a beautiful enco- 
mium on the abolition of the slave trade, and dedicate it to 
Mr. Wilberforce. Let it be entitled “ The Tears of Compas- 
sion.” 

“ Wednesday—Aunt Bridget’s little tom-pussy was buried 
this evening under the great willow at the bottom of the gar- 
den. My aunt is very conceited of her abilities, and so instead 
of requesting me to invoke the muse, she attempted an epitaph 
herself. When she had finished the first line, she put it into 
my hand with an air of triumph; it was, 

“ Here lies a little cat,” 
To which, with my usual alacrity in witticisms, I immediately 
added, 
« And what of all that?” 
My aunt threw herself into a passion, and the paper into the 
Jire. Oh what a glosious mortification to her vanity !! 
“ Thursday—Took a charming rural walk with several en- 


chanting ladies. eonore’s petticoat hitched in a bramble, in 
the 
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the extrication of which a hole was discovered in her stocking, 
which threw her into the brown studs. Remember to write a 
complimentary ode on the occasion. Compare ber fair skin, 
appearing through the stocking, to the orient sun peeping from 
behind a white cloud. 

“ Fridvy—Aunt Bridget Jost three of her front teeth; on 
hearing of which I sent her the followmg lines in a disguised 
hand; but there is so much sterling wit in them, that she can- 
not, for a moment, be ignorant of the author: 


Miss Bridget—Miss Bridget, 
Don’t be in a fidget 
Because half of your teeth are gone ; 
"Tis a hundred to ten, 
You'll get young again, 
For infants, you know, have noue. 





“ Saturday—Received a severe horsewhipping from my fa- 
ther, for my yesterday's composition on my stiff-rumpish aunt's 
teeth. N.B. The muse very unpropitious to-day.” 

Here, Mr. Editor, L shall conclude wy extraets, as the young 
poet’s memoranda, for a long time afterwards, appear to be 
written under the melancholy influence of a twested thong. 

Your’s devotedly, 
X. 





POSTSCRIPT 
TO 


THE RING. 





(Concluded from Page 806.) 


3 VERY thing being ready for the journey, we shall leave 
44 the travellers to pursue it, and return to Ludgate-Hill. 

sy eight the next morning, Lord Grandfield and Truman came 
to the mercer’s house; as yet he had not seen the jeweller. 
Lord Grandfield joined with Truman in entreaties to bave the 
affair, at any expence, crushed if possible. It was very unlikely 
now, but the name of the lady must be given up; if so, as the 
best excuse, to pretend she had purchased it of a travelling 
Jew, uncouscious of its having been stolen. To go first bim- 
self, and they would wait; but if the matter was to run 
roughly, to send for his lordship. 

The mercer waited ou the jeweller, informed him the pur- 
chase was made of a travelling Jew, but as it was not known 
where he could be found, he had commission to pay for the 
ring, and have no more trouble about it. 


“« And 
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“And pray, Sir, who may this indolent lady be, who would 
rather pay 20001, than take the trouble of setting on foat an 
enquiry? The story has a mask om the face of it, and I do not 
like disguise. It is evident, that the ring was given you bya 
lady of consequénce, by the sim offered’ to: hush: the matter 
up, which I perceive to be the case. In my own opinion, there 
is but one lady could hold’ possession of the diamond,’ nor was 
any Jew near the slidp.” 

After some farther conversation, the jeweller, determined not 
to be trifled with, threatened the meycer witha warrant from 
Bow-street, and the latter was obliged to come to the point; 
as soon as his neighbour heard the cotntess named, ‘the whole 
bnsiness burst upon him at once. He recolleeted shewing hee 
the ring, the pretended fainting fit, and while he turned bis 
back to call fur the water, the exchange must have been made 5 
but in his hurry to dine, seeing’ the ring lie open in the case,’ 
having no suspivion .of such a fraud, the circumstance never 
strack him. He now lamented the ill-treatment of the duchess 
through the effects of passion, and dreaded his final ruin from 
the fury of the duke; and even since the restoration of the 
ring, his former suspicious were more and more confirmed, sup- 
posing, as it had been only handled by one person, that persona 
must be the delinquent. 

The mercer, taking advantage of his present temper of mind, 
urged, for his own sake, being silent, to take payment for the 
ring, and let the affair drop? This the honest man would not 
consent to. Said he had been the means of an innocent lady's 
character, of bigh rank, being most cruelly aspersed, ane if it 
outta his ruin, he would not suffer such an act of injustice to 
ie upon his conscience, and would proceed. 

“ But at last, Mr. Brilliant, you have no positive proof the 
countess exchanged the ring; it might have been done prior te 
her coming to the shop, and you, from hurry of business, wight 
not have examined it; nor does it contradict her assertion of 
purchasing it of a Jew.” 

“ Yes, yes, Sir, it is not the first time her ladyship has ap- 
plied to Jews, as you shall be convinced.” He then ordered 
the shopman to desire Mr. Moses to step to him on particular 
business immediately; in the interim informed the mercer 
respecting the change in her own diamonds. 

When the Jew arrived, he shewed him the counterfeit ring, 
and demanded if it was not his workmanship, and by whose 
order? The Jew acknowledged making the ring, by the order 
of the divorced Lady Grandfield. He was requested to keep 
in the way, as he might be required to attest it. 

The mercer, unable to get the business settled, Lord Grand- 
field was seut for, but could not prevail further than this; that 
he was in duty bouiid to inform the duke, and if his lordship 

. 6 could 
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could prevail with his grace to withdraw the prosecution against 
himself, he would not prosecute the lady. 

The earl lived on terms of friendship with the duke, and 
had once done him a particular service, and prepared to wait 
en him. When be arrive’, the jeweller was with him; the 
business was related at full; the duke felt greatly for the earl, 
and other relatives of the lady, but he must also feel for him- 
self, his conuections, and his wife, whom it was his duty to-pro- 
tect. The duchess’s character could not be cleared so effec. 
tually as by the exposition of the delinquent, and the: business 
must be brought before amagistrate. But as he should be ex- 
tremely hurt to have the countess brought to the bar as a cri- 
minal, he would give time for absconding; the matter would 
make sufficient noise to clear the character of her grace, and 
on the jeweller begging pardon in the public prints, the action, 
on account of his large family, should be withdrawn. 

The jeweller then lodged a formal complaint of the nefari- 
ous transaction at the public-office, in Bow-street, informing 
the magistrate also, the delinquent had absconded. Here the 
business was impartially canvassed, and thoroughly investi- 
gated. Circumstances of guilt appeared too strong to avert 
the interference of justice. A special warrant was granted for 
apprehending the culprit, wherever slie should be found; her 
name published ; her person described in the public prints, with 
large rewards for discovering and bringing her to justice, and 
steps taken also to prevent her quitting the kingdom, conclu- 
ding such an attempt would be made. 

The effects of so public a promulgation of infamy and dis- 
grace, took (however prepared for the event) all the acute feel- 
ings of the noble Grandfield and Truman by storm ; neither 
had the power to offer the least consolatory argument to allevi- 
ate the affliction incommon to both. It was one and the same 
cause. The latter to deplore the fatal consequences arising 
from the delinquency of a darling daughter, in which every joy, 
every comfort, were for ever blasted by the most atrocious 
acts; and the former that of a once-loved wife, on whom he 
had doated, whose every moment of existence seemed too 
short to devise means to promote her happiness, and in it to 
convince her of his unbounded affection.. Disgrace in her 
opaceous, ponderous mantle, clouded and overshadowed all. 
That wife, the mother too of a beauteous and deserving youth, 
the immediate heir to an illustrious title, and new, by the mean- 
est of all crimes, everlastingly tarnished ; an indelible stain 
fixed on a noble house, and by it the pride and feelings of all 
his high-born relatives humbled tothe dust. Were all the for- 
mer cares aud anxietics of a fond father and husband come to 
this? ‘The object of their pride and love turning an apostate to 
all good, and sense of honour—a thief!—a detected shop- 

9 lifter ! 
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lifter !—pursued by the hands of justice as a common felon !— 
stampt with shame, and branded with infamy in every public 
print !—It was too much! infinitely too much for human forti- 
tude to bear! much more in bosoms alive to every tender sen- 
sation of the heart, where nature forcibly claimed her part, and 
would be heard; and where strict integrity, with the highest, 
nicest sense of honour sat enthroned ! 

Here we shall, for the present, quit the theme ; summing up 
all in the language of that master of the passions, the inimita- 
ble Rowe-— 


«© Now mourn, indeed, ye miserable pair, 
«* For now the measure of your woes is full.” 


Not yet. Clouds still gather, and darkening the day, 
threaten with direst import, the measure must fill even to the 
brim ! 

We must now look after the travellers. 

The hackney-coach conveyed them to an inn, where a stage- 
coach drove luckily to the door. This, on enquiry, went a few 
miles out of the direct road intended to be pursued, and Me- 
rit, the better to elude pursuit, seized on the opportunity of- 
fered. His charge he placed in the inside, and pretending to 
save expence, to conceal themselves from scrutiny, mounted 
the roof. At the next town, a chaise and four, for expedition, 
hurried them a cross road, from whence they struck again into 
the main one, then taking a circuitous rout, the better to avoid 
pursuit, should the business terminate as his fears predicted. 

His companion sat sullen and silent the whole journey, ap- 
parently lost in thought, seldom making a reply to any advance 
on his part to conversation, but seemed wrapt in a deep and 
horrid gloom. Not the smallest mark of contrition appeared, 
excepting once or twice she exclaimed—* Oh! my father !”— 
If she cast her eye on him, it was neither a look of dejection 
or remorse, but of a fixed despair; nor could any entreaties 
prevail with her to swallow the least sustenance during the 
whole journey, and by the time they reached the sea-port, she 
was so languid as to be obliged to be carried into the inn. 
Merit now became alarmed for her life, and hoping he had 
gained a proper distance, should their rout be pursued, deters 
mined to remain at the inn that night, in a belief that medical 
assistance to procure rest would alleviate fatigue, to which he 
imputed great part of the languor she sustained. A medical 
gentleman in the town was summoned, who pronounced ita 
disease of the mind, as well as fatigue; said the lady must po- 
sitively swallow some nourishment, and an anodyne draught he 
should send to procure rest, would, he hoped, in a great degree 
restore her by the merning. Merit then made up a story that 
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the lady, his nicce, was under great aMliction, ber husband lying 
at the point of death, and that nothing but the present exi- 
gency could have delayed'a moment the urgency of proceed- 
ing. Requested he would not fail to attend at a very early 
hour in the morning, as they must prosecute their journey at 
all events. 

Our heroine expressed a desire to lose a little blood, which 
the apothecary judged highly improper ; she urged it with some 
warmth, but he would by no means perform the operation, as 
he could not answer, in her present languid state, for the con- 
sequences. Again recommending nourishment, with the hope 
the draught would procure rest, and advising her to retire to 
bed, took his leave, promising to attend in the morning. 

Merit taking her tenderly by the hand, wished to consult her 
appetite, sayiug the emergency obliged him to go out to engage 
a vessel, but to take some tea for the present, and he would or- 
der supper before he went. To go to bed, as it would be bet- 
ter she took that repast in her own room. She begged he 
would send up the landlady, ds soon as tea was over, and she 
would direct herself. Satisfied with this, he hastily swallowed 
this slight refreshment, but could not prevail with her to eat, 
only teking one dish of tea. At the bar, he desired the jand- 
lady to attend his niece, to take her directions, and procure 
some careful woman to sit up all night in her chamber, as he 
was afraid she was extremely ill. As soon as she was assured 
he had left the house, by the approach of the landlady, she de- 
sired her to send for the doctor back again immediately. On 
his return home, a chaise was waiting to convey him to a pa- 
tient taken ill, a few miles distant, to whom he was gone. A 
young man, his assistant, obeyed the summons, and brought 
with him the medicine he had made up before he went. She 
again desired to be bled; this he did not chuse todo, without the 
concurrence of his master, fearing it might be improper; but 
she insisted on it, saying she knew best her own constitution, 
aud that bleeding, in her case, never failed to relieve, and if he 
refused she must apply to another. The young man, reluc- 
tant!y, performed the operation, and then merely to opena 
vein, carefully drawing but a small quantity of blood, and 
bound up the arm. 

She then expressed a wish to retire ; requesting the landlady 
would not iaform the gentleman at his return that sie had been 
bled, which she knew was the only thing to relieve her, and to 
say she had taken some toast and wine, otherwise. he would be 
uneasy: but the draught should suffice for that night, and in 
the morning her health would be renovated. Tie chamber- 
maid attending, she-retired, but would not permit any one to 
situp, only to leave a light burning, and to call her early. Thea 
fastened herself in. 
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Merit was happy at his return to find she had taken some re- 
freshment, and hoping rest would liclp to calm the perturba- 
tion of mind, and remove fatigue, supped, and retired also. 

In the morning he found the attentive apothecary waiting ; 
the chamber-maid was summoned to inform the lady the doc- 
tor was below. She returned, after atime, saying the lady was 
so sound asleep, she could not wake her. She was ordered to 
knock louder, for it was time his niece should be stirring, as 
they must proceed, the wind being fair. 

The maid came back with the same answer. Merit, alarmed, 
flew up stairs, followed by the doctor, when not gaining adimit- 
tance, the former burst the door; but Heavens! what a scene 
was then presented ! the bed stained and deluged with blood, 
and the once beautiful daughter of his esteemed and valued 
friend, lying a ghastly corpse! On an examination, she had 
torn the bandage from her arm, forced the vein, and had li- 
terally bled to death. 

Almost distracted at the fatal catastrophe, it was a considera- 
ble time before he could gain sufficient composure to give pro- 
per directions concerning the body. This being consigned to 
the care of an undertaker, the next morning ke set out on his 
return to London. 

During the journey, his whole thoughts were taken up in ru- 
minating on the best mode of breaking the dreadful tidings 
to his gricf-worn friend. On his arrival, he discharged the 
carriage, and walked to Lord Grandfield’s to consult with the 
earl, The porter informed him his lordship was at Mr, Tra- 
man’s. Home then he went, ordering the servant not to an- 
nounce his arrival ’till Le had seen Cudjee. From him he 
learnt such an account as, indeed, he expected. [le was ine 
formed too that Lord Grandfield was little less distressed, and 
had scarcely separated from his masier since ; that the only 
consolation now was, that his dear lady was safe out of the 
kingdom, as no letter had arrived since her departure, and then 
brought a newspaper, which too well informed Merit of the 
proceedings since he had left town. He said he must first sce 
the earl privately, and writing a few lines, bid the negro slip it 
into his lordship’s hands unperceived by his master. 

The earl obeyed the summons, and the first word was—* My 
dear Merit is sie safe ?” He replied—* My lord, she has now 
nothing to fear.” 

The earl then informed him succinctly of what has been 
before related, concluding, as no letter had arrived, her per- 
and that it was intended her father should 


son was safe; 


immediately embark, and join her wherever she was, to leave 

the scttlement of his affdrs to Lord Grandfield, and live with 

her in a state of retirement forever, adopting another name. 
IK 2 The 
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‘The melancholy tale now forced its way. The earl received 
it with a calm and dignified composure. His noble heart, torn 
and Jacerated by misfortune’s sharpest fangs, it was almost cal- 
lous to anadditional wound. But in what mode or what lan- 
guage could the distressing recital be narrated to her father? 
for that father, the friend of his heart, his feelings were still 
alive, and most acutely. It was determined, at all events, to 
suppress the act of suicide, well knowing-his religious princi- 
ples could not bear the blow. ‘To im piously dore the perry! 
to rush, unbidden, into his presence, with crimes accumulated 
on her head, challenge his power, and defy his vengeance !— 
No! the Christian could not survive the shock. 

As soon as his lordship found himself tolerably collected, he 
gent tly prepared the way for the introduction of his friend. 

The unhappy Merit, ‘with the utmost caution and delicacy, 
delineated the fatal event. The father listened without that 
apparent emotion as might be expected. When his friend 
ended, he sat for some time in a kind of stapor; then fixed 
his eye on the companion of his daugater’s flight, but witha 
Jook as if bent on vacuity, and bursting into a sort ‘of hysteric 
laugh, fell back in his chair. Medical aid was immediately 
called, but in vain ; convulsions succeeded, and in the arms of 
his sympathising friends (Lord Grandfield and Merit) he ex- 
pired without a reply. 

This last stroke robbed the earl of all power of action. Me- 
rit, more collected, took upon himself the ordering of the so- 
lemn rites. With due solemnity the remains of Truman 
reached Grandfield-Hall, where they were met by the corpse of 
his daughter, and both interred together in the family vault, by 
the express order of his lordship. 

Dead to the charms of society, all but his dear Augustus, his 
pee - yelatives, and Merit, his lordship resided at the hall, ex- 

‘epting when his duty to his country demanded his atte ndance 
a the senate. A fixed dej jection settled cn his manly features, 

but his mind bowed with resignation to the divine will of the 

lajesty of Heaven. He lived to see his son (the inheritor of 
all his noble father’s virtues) complete the grand tour, in which 
excursion, the grateful Merit, old as he was, would attend him, 
asa guardian triend. The return of his accomplished son, 
sae" to renovate him, and give new life, but he had been 
Jong declining, and a sudden attack confined him to his bed, 
where the young lord, with true filial piety, most affectionately 
attended him. One day parentally pressing his hand, he said— 

« Augustus, my dear Augustus, I feel my end approaching; 
you will shortly lose a fi athe r, and the event will bear hard ona 
ynind and heart like your’s; but the lenient hand of time me- 
liorates all things. Weep not, my son, that a fond parent is 
summoned to everlasting rest, ‘Trusting in the mercy of iny 
GOD, 
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cop! I feel, with joy, that within, that points to heavenly rap- 
ture, and never ending bliss ! 

“ The title of Grandfield will descend to you. Wear it 
with honour, and a world’s esteem. Wear it, like your illus- 
trious ancestors, unsullied, and without a stain. Remember it 
is only by the virtues that should adorn and exalt the man, you 
can dignify the PEER. 

« A slave to no party or faction, be affectionately just to 
your country, and loyal to your sovereign. This is the test of 
true patriotism; gives dignity to the noble mind; confirms the 
man in his just rights; chains down to the centre savage fury, 
and ungovernable ambition; asserts the cause of liberty; 
proudly upholds fair freedom’s banner; is the spur of elo- 
quence in the senate, and courage in the field. Here the Pa- 
rriot’s laurel blooms in never fading excellence, and matu- 
rates in the splendid sunshine of a nation’s applause! 

“ As a sotpieR be ready; but never draw your sword but 
in your CouNtTRyY’s cause. In defence of millions, the blade 
bravely brighten’s in honour, and sheathes in glory !—The du- 
ellist is a demon! 

“ In my cabinet lies a sealed packet, addressed to you. Re- 
ceive it as the last legacy of a dying father. You will there 
find, detailed at large, the misfortunes of your beauteous, 
though imprudent mother. 

“ Oh! Augustus, I feel her here, (pressing his hand to his 
bosom) I see her lovely features in your face, and injured as 
I have been, she still clings to my heart, still wedded to my 
love in all her once fascinating charms. 

“Inthe perusal of the mournful page, drop the tear of 
pity on her errors, asa filial obliteration of the past. The ten- 
der appellation of mother, denounces against a child’s re- 
proach. 

“ [have opened my wounds there afresh, to set up the in- 

firmities of human nature, exemplified in her, as a beacon to 
her son. To guard you, my dear Augustus, against the rocks 
and quicksands of vice. In the first effort, the conquest is se- 
cure. 
“ Cheek its first approach then, (though drest in all the glit- 
tering trappings of allurement) with an iron hand. Guard 
against the indulgence of the passions, and above all, guard 
against that worst of evils—a vicious propensity to GAMING. 








An ANECDOTE. 


N a country church one Sunday, the clergyman announced 
the following: “ The prayers of this congregation are desired | 


for John Bull, who is very sick and poorly.” Though this appli- 
cation 
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cation was in behalf of an humble sufferer, we cannot help 
thinking, that a similar prayer should be offered up in every 
eharch in the kingdom for Johu Bull who is both very poorly, 
and has long had bad doctors. 








Garnerin’s Account of hts last Nocturnal Ascension, addressed 
to the Editor of one of the Paris Journal, 


GENTLEMEN, 


] EFORE I undertake a second nocturnal acrial voyage, 

F which wiil take place at Tivoli, on Saturday, the 19th of 
September, I ought to give some account of that.which I per- 
formed in the night between the 4th and Sth of August last. 

My balloon was lighted by twenty lamps. Many persons 
felt some alarm from the number of these lights, and their 
proximity to the balloon, in case a diminution of the pressure 
ya the upper regions should oblige me to let out the hydrogen 
gas by the lower orifices. They feared lest, in this case, the 
gas should find its way to the lights, take fire, and communi- 
cate the flame tothe balloon. | had foreseen this inconve- 
nience. In the first place the balloon, which was the same in 
which [ ascended at Milan, was only two-thirds filled, that I 
might defer the emission of the gas as long as possible; in the 
wext, tle nearest lamps to the balloon were fourteen feet dis- 
tant from it; and lastly, conductors were placed in such a man- 
ner as to convey the gas away in a direction contrary to the 
lights. 

Having made these arrangements, I felt no hesitation to un- 
destake a nocturnal voyage ; | ascended from Tivoli, at eleven 
at night, under the Russian flag, as a token of peace. There 
Wats pot any decided current in the atmosphere, but only undu- 
jations, which tossed me about, I believe, a great part of the 
pight. To this it was owing, that I was first carried towards 
bu. Cloud, and afterwards brought back over Vincennes, in a 
diametrically opposite direction. How favourable this circam- 
stance would have been to the speculations of those who pre- 
teod to direct balloous? I was in the full force of iny ascension 
when the fire-works of Tivoli were let off ; the rockets scarcely 
seemed to rise from the earth; Paris, with its lausps, appeared 
a plain, studded with luminous spots. Forty minutes after my 
departure 1 attained an elevation of 2200 fathoms; the ther- 
mometer fell three degrees below °. My balloon dilated con- 
siderably as it passed thraugh a cloud, in which the lights lost 
theiv brilliancy, and seemed ready to be extinguished. It was 
#s urgent to give veut to the hydrogen gas, dilated to such a 
degree us to threaten to burst the balloon, as it was interesting 
to 
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to collect some of the air of this region. Both these opera- 
tions I performed at once, without dittieulty ; and the emission 
of the gas brought me toa milder region. 

At twelve o'clock, 1 was only six hundred fathoms from the 
earth, and heard the barking of dogs. A quarter of an hour 
afterwards, L lost sight of all the lights on the earth, grew ex- 
tremely cold, and could no longer perceive the stars, doubtless 
on account of the clouds. 

At one in the morning, the cold still continuing, I was car- 
ried to a higher elevation; the hydrogen gas again expanded. 
About two, I perceived the stars, and saw several meteors 
about my balloon, but at such a distance as not to give me any 
alarm. 

At half after two, the day began to dawn with me, and having 
again descended, L perceived the earth, which | had not before 
seen since my departure. 

At a quarter to three, I heard country people speaking, and 
remarking the illumination of my balloon. Having, asked 
them, they informed me that I was over the department of 
L Aisne. 

The sun gradually approaching, afforded me, at half-past 
three, the magnificent spectacle of his rising above an ocean 
of clonds. ‘The warmth of his rays acting on the balioon, the 
hydrogen gas again expanded; the atmospheric air became 
more ratified, while there was nothing to add to the quantity 
of the counterbalancing weight. The consequence was a new 
ascension, during which | was tossed about between Rheims 


“and Chalons, and carried at four o’clock to an elevation of 


more than 3000 fathoms, there, under a magnificent sky and 
a resplendent sun, I experienced a cold of ten degrees. The 
balloon dilated much more considerably than it had yet done. 
The temperature was insupportable ; tormented by cold, Bun- 
ger, and a disposition to sleep, I resolved to descend, in an ob- 
lique direction, which breught me to the ground in the com- 
mune of Courmelois, near the banks of the Vesle, five leagues 
from Rheims, not far from Loges, and 45 leagucs from Patis, 
after a voyage of seven hours and a half, 

The air collected forty minutes after my departure, in a 
cloud, in which the lights lost their brilliancy, and seemed on 
the point of going out, presented, on analysis, no remarkable 
difference from the air taken on the surface of the earth. 
There was only a very small additional portion of carbonic 
acid, but uot sufficient to produce any change in the state of 
my lights. It was nothing but the density of the clouds, ready 
to be converted into rai+, thot diminished their brilliancy. 
Though [ was carried, at four o'clock, to the height of more 
than three thousand fathoms, my head was not so swollen but 
that 1 could put on my hat; on the contrary, 1 felt such a 
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pressure upon the temples and jaws, as to produce pain. The 
sun, at that elevation, lost none of his resplendence; I never 
beheld that luminary so brilliant, and the Joadstone lost none 
of its magnetic virtues. ‘Thus falls the system invented by M. 
Robertson, a few years since, and already discredited by rea- 
son; thus the story of swollen heads, of air without oxygen, 
collected by a living being; of the sun without resplendence ; 
of the loadstone without virtue; of matter without gravity ; 
of the moon, the colour of blood; and of all the wonderful 
things invented by the same aeronaut, can, in future, find a 
place only in the wretched riapsodies of the celebrated Kot- 
zebue. 


(Signed) GARNERIN. 





Anecdotes of the late Captain Considine, of the 87th. 
( i? 7 


€ Barn gallant young officer, who has left two unmarried 
sisters to deplore his loss, was at an early age appointed 
to an ensigney in the 87th regiment of foot, commanded by 
that gallaut oflicer, Lieutenant-General Sir John Doyle, to 
whom he was recommended by his illustrious countryman, Earl 
Moira. He first served in Holland, and shortly after the ter- 
mination of the late campaigns in that country, he accompa- 
nied his regiment to the West-Indics, where he served for se- 
veral years, and was promoted to a company. At the storm- 
ing ot Moate Video, last February, the 87th regiment was 
posted at one of the gates, there to wait until the storming 
party should have entered the breach and opened it; but Cap- 
tain Considine, with a party of the grenadict company, which 
he comuanded, solicited and obtained permission from the 
commanding officer, scaled the walls with irresistible impetuo- 
sity aud courage, and opened the gate for their brave com- 
rades, jong before the storming party who entered the breach 
could arrive at that point. Atthe head of this grenadier com- 
pany, this meritorious and promising young officer fell at the 
late attack on Buenos Ayres, lamented by every oflicer and 
every man of his regiment, and,by all who had the pleasure of 
his acquaintance. 





EPITAPH in NORTH CURRY CHURCH-YARD. 


A. Virtues woman is a crown to her husband 
And mind was rottenness in my bunes 
And I svid the cutten of my days I shall 
Go to the gates of the grave twas. 
Deprived of the resideu of my years, 
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PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 
\ TITHIN the bills of mortality, in London-and its envi- 


rons, there are 502 places of worship; 4050 seminaries 
of education, including 237 parish charity schools; 8 societies 
for the express purpose of promoting good morals; 10 socictics 
for promoting the learned, the useful, and the polite arts; 
122 asyluins and alms-houses for the helpless and indigent, it- 
cluding the philanthropic society; 30 hospitals and dispensaries 
for sick and lame, and for delivering poor pregnant women; 
and 704 friendly or besefit societies, and institutions for cha- 
ritable and humane purposes. These several institutions are 
supported at the almost incredible sum of 750,Q00l. a year. 





ST. CLEMENT’s DANES. 





HIS was one of the charches built upon the Strand (West- 
minster) before the conquest, and received its name either 
from being the place where Harold Harefoot was interred, or 
trom the massacre of sone Danes who had taken refuge there. 
Among the rolls of parliament, in 1290, we have a petition 
from certain Jews complaining that a Jewish boy had been 
baptized in this church contrary to their inclinations, aud 
praying King Edward I. to redress the grievance. ‘This, how- 
ever, he refused. 
At the time of Lord Essex’s insurrection, a piece of artillery 
was placed on the top of the tower, which commanded Essex- 
House. The present structure was erected in 1680. 





Answer, by Robert Maffett, of Plymouth, to J. Wi heinell’s Ques- 
tion, inserted April 27. 





| eptnyl ahea X 22700656100 0z.=18 ton, 6 ewt. 141b. 
. 402. avuirdupuise, the weight of the marble as required. 
Again 144 inches is == the length of the lever, then 144—6== 
138 = to the distance of the power from the falciment; then 
aS 1389056100 ¢ $63 28520 oz. == 15 ewt. lelb. 14 2-23 oz. 
which is the weight necessary to be applied to a lever 12 feet 
long, to balance the above weight, when the fulciment is six 
inchs from the point of suspension.—Q. E. D. 


<> Similar answers have been received from a carpenter of 
Piyinouth; P. Ninnis, of Tavistock; and W. Backhouse, of 
Evercreech. 

Voi. 47. OL Answer, 
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Answer, by W. D. of Bristol, to P. Ninnis’s Charade, inserted August 10, 


AN OPERA-GLASS I think you mean, 
Which oft in eircles gay is seen. 


*,,* Similar answers have been also received from H. Ellis, of Exeter; J. A. 
Dyer, of Taunton; and J. Joyce,and R. Loosemore, of Tiverton. 








Answer, by a Private of the Meneage Volunteers, to T. Rutger’s Rebus, inserted the 
24th of August. 


sh passion you mean, Sir, I think it is MALICE; 

Then one letter omit, shews your wife’s name is ALICE; 
Transpose the same right, and then will be seen, 

Your once sweetheart’s name, it was CELIA I ween. 


*+* Similar answers have been received from W. D. of Bristol; J. Whit- 
nell, of Street; W.D. Champion, and J. Trood, of Bridge-water; |. Joyce, 
and R. Loosemore, of Tiverton; Thomas Gill, officer of excise near Wells; 
}. A. Dyer, of Taunton; J. Ryan, of Stonehouse; T. Whicker, of Exeter; 
T. Coumbe, of S:onehouse; D. G. of Hinton St. George; W. Cave, of Pit- 
ney; H. Easter, of Poole: and G, A. F, Arden, of South Petherton. 


Answer, by F. Joyce, of Tiverton, to W. D. Champion's Charade, inserted the 
gist of August. 


HE HERMIT in his lone retreat, 
Which is of piety the seat, 
As feeble AGE approaches fast, 
Can calmly look upon the past; 
And with a placid smile in death, 
Withouta groan resign his breath. 


We have received the like answer from H. Easter, and J. Lewis, of 
Poole; Henry Ellis, of Exeter; R.Loosemore, of Tiverton; J. A. Dyer, of 
Taunton; J. Trood, of Ny eae Fe Ryan, of Stonehouse; W. D. of 
Bristol; S.D. G_ A. F. Arden, and W. of South Petherton; S. Paull, 
W. King, K. M. Gifford, and J. Horsey, of Castle Cary academy ; W. Cave, 
of Pitney ; and I’. Gill, officer of excise near Wells. 











A REBUS, by F. B. of Barnstaple. 


Y first in hedges doth abound, 
If you'll search with ease they’re found ; 
And when a precious stone’s transpos’d, 
Why then my whole will be discios’d: 
Sclect the parts, and join them true, 
My spicy whole you'll have in view. 








A REBUS, dy R. Loosemore, of Tiverton, 


—— 


ee 


| Sy we Sher ape to the rich and poor, 
My first is always found; 
And if you search Pomona’s store, 
My next you will expound; 
My third is seen in ev’ry wood, 
At all timesof the year; 
My whole, if rightly understood, 
n distant climes appear, 


9 POETRY. 
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ELESTIAL gem, of purest ray divine, 

Support my soul, and warm this breast of mine! 
Come, hope immortal! come, immortal maid ! 
In the soft radiance of thy charms array’d; 
Come thou! whose pow’r supports the sinking tar, 
And checks the clang of elemental war; 
“i hat gilds life’s morning with a brilliant sun, 
Sets it in glory ere it is begua; 
That gives the penitent the bread of life, 
And whispers peace amid the fiercest strife ; 
That dries the tears by keenest anguish shed, 
And pours its balsam o’er the sick man’s bed ; 
‘That from the rock bids living streams arise, 
And cheers life’s winter with autamne!] skies ; 
That bids she grape the barren vintage grace, 
And drops ber manna in the wilderness ; 
That freely cries ** affliction cease to mourn,” 
And helps the wretched prodigal’s return ; 
That forms a pool to wash the leper whole, 
And spreads her wings around the parting soul; 
That strews ber blossoms in the paths of care, 
And bids the rose the dreary desart cheer ; 
That stands a plJlar of effalgent light, 
And shines a star amid the wintry night; 
That crowns the faithful with an heavenly prize, 
And lifts the soulig triumph to the skies, 

Camborne. 


The WANDERER. 





** To me the wide world is a desolate waste, 
** Where fortune has doom’d me to roam; 

“* A care haunted pilgrim, expos’d to the blast; 
** And deny’d a companion and home.” 


S thro’ the lone valley, with wild shrubs array’d, 
P Whilst the moon with soft lustre resplendanily shone, 
A cate-haunted pilgrim his thoughts thus betray’d, 
I approach’d, and reprov’d nis disconsolate moan. 


Weak mortal, repine not at Heaven’s decree, 
Nor resign thy lone bosom to frantic despair ; 
Subdue thy keen passions, live, live, and be free, 
Contentment be thine, and each blessing thy share. 


Can’st thou call it a desolate waste, when the spring 
Its verdure spreads over the mountain and plain; 

Or charms not each object rich autumn shall bring, 
When Ceres and Flora united shall reign? 


If fortune has dooiw’d thee thy fate to bemoan, 


Reflect on the many to sorrowa picy,; 
Immur’d 
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Immur’d in some dungeon, where light never shoné, 
No sunbeam enliven’d the gloom of the day. 


{ 


if 


Let fancy convey thee to yon distant shore, 
To view the dread havock of famine and war; 
To witness with horror, some thousends no more, 
Expos’d to cach want from connexions alar. 


Or stretch’d on the pallet of loathsome despair, 
Abandon’d by all that fond memory knew; ; 
They breath’d their last sigh, ’midst close pent up air, 

Nor witness’d a tear at the final adieu. : 


Tho’ care may still haunt thee, at even and morn, 
And thy eye-lids at midnight ne’er witness repose ; 
Oh! cast a wide lock on the sad and forlorn, 
And say, is thy soul as dejected as those? 


If fate has forbade thee a partner to find, 
To share in thy pleasure, or witness thy pain; 
Let hope’s pleasing image reflect on the mind, - 
Recline on her anchor, and mix in her train, 


Thus the mariner toss’d on the hoarse-sounding wave, 
When tempests tumultaous have ceas’d to assail ; 
No longer he thinks of a wide wat’ry grave, 
But views the calm surface, and welcomes the gale. 


He sees, at a distance, the long wish’d for shore, 
And thinks of the calms and the breezes apart; ; 
The hurricane’s rage he remembers no more, 
But hope’s.pleasing visions illumine his heart. 














Cansenn, Deen ‘ 3 
ead tl 
| tl 
ELLEN.—4n Evecy. j J 
EEP thunder in peals roll’d in dreadful succession, ii 
Blue sulphureous lightning illumin’d the sky, Ss 
When Ellen, the victim of sad indiscretion, i N 
Fled swift o’er the heath, for no cover was nigh. i t 
Forsaking the arms of her titled seducez, h 
She hasten’d, yet dreaded her parents to meet ; 
No danger could tempt, no persuasion induce her tl 
To resi, till forgiveness she’d begg’d at their feet. H\ 
Alas! hapless Ellen! too late’s the endeavour! j i 
Too long you’ve neglected their pardon to crave! i i! 
Heart-broke by your flight, you have lost them for ever! i , 
Their sorrows are hush’d in the cold darksome grave ! i F 


But who to thine ear shall unfold the sad tidings? a 
What tongue bot will falter the tale to impart ? 

Ab! how wilt thou bear the rude scorn and the chidings t 
Of those who can’t fee! for thy deep-wounded heart? ( 


May the power you’ve offended accept your contrition, a 
And strengthen the virtue which dawns in your breas:! ] 
May his goodness relieve your unhappy condition, 
And soon in the tomb may your woes be at rest! 


As despairing she wander’d, alone, unprotected, 

How throbb’d her sad heart as she drew near their door! . 
At that instant a flash, by Heav’n’s mercy directed, J 
To earth struck her down, and she never rose more! ‘ 








